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The award of the Nobel Prize for literature in 1992 set the seal of international approval on 
Derek Walcott's literary career. Almost overnight, he seemed to become a cultural icon, a 
poet and dramatist steeped in the traditions and techniques of European literature, yet 
transplanting Homeric stories to a Caribbean landscape and carnival settings. 

In fact, the award was a culmination to many years of increasing prominence. Walcott was 
born in the Caribbean island of St Lucia in 1930 and had a European orientated school 
education in the colonial system followed by study at the University College of the West 
Indies. Later, he became a Professor of Literature at Boston University USA. and in Great 
Britain and elsewhere is a frequent contributor to literary festivals and T.V. and radio 
interviews. 

His long poem Omeros (1990) and A stage version of the Odyssey (1992) are now widely 
known as works which draw directly on Homer. However, stories and images from Greek 
and Roman culture and the power systems associated with them form a thread which runs 
through his work as a whole. 

A personal odyssey? 

Walcott's career began in the theatre (Trinidad Theatre Workshop 1959) and many of his 
plays centred on issues of cultural and national identity in the Caribbean. 0 Babylon!, for 
instance, is set in a Rastafarian community in Jamaica, while Last Carnival dramatises the 
ominous aspects surrounding a celebration of political change. Awareness of conflict 
between the traditions of European and African/Caribbean cultures underlies most the 
volumes of poetry he has published from 1962 onwards. This is directly addressed in some 
of his essays, notably What the Twilight Says (1970), and in his autobiographical poem 
Another Life (1973) in which he grapples with what he has described as 'the choice of home 
or exile, self-realisation or spiritual betrayal of one's country'. 


This dilemma represents Walcott's personal odyssey. As his reputation developed 
internationally so he became the focus of attacks from some fellow writers and critics who 



thought that he was moving away from his Caribbean roots and losing both his sense of 
outrage at the political and cultural effects of slavery in the Caribbean and his commitment 
to struggles for black independence in post-colonial societies. Certainly in recent interviews, 
Walcott has spoken out strongly against assumptions that (for example) black writers should 
necessarily or primarily be concerned with struggle against colonialism and racial 
discrimination, or female writers with gender issues and so on. He regards such 
expectations as damaging to writers' personal development and limiting to their art. This 
view is in contrast to that of poets like David Dabydeen, whose recently published collection 
of poems Turner (1994) takes as its starting point the savagery of the sea voyage from Africa 
to the West Indies represented by J. M. W. Turner's painting of the slave-trade ship Slavers 
throwing overboard the Dead and Dying (1840). 

Walcott's point is that he does not wish to deny the past but is determined not to be 
imprisoned by it in the present or future. It is also clear from his essays and interviews that 
he is conscious that his own background is a mixed one, not easily moulded to fit any 
stereotype. His ancestry is European as well as African. His early life combined a middle class 
education based on British history, Latin, and poetry in English with life in a community 
where French Catholic influence was also strong and Creole patois as important in 
communication as standard English. He feels that he understands many traditions but 
stands outside them all. 

In this way, his poetry grew from the rich variety of experience which his early life offered. 
He sees writing as a disciplined craft to be learnt and practised. A favourite metaphor likens 
it to the building of a ship: 

7 think the technical challenge is always the most interesting one. I thought of [the 
play] as a sort of ship in which the ribs of the ship were the lines and I was building it 
like a ship builder' (Interview 1992). 

The role of the poet 

Characters and stories from Greek poetry and drama are important raw material for 
Walcott's 'building' process. However, he is never merely a name-dropper. Greek figures 
and situations play an active part in his work. They bring in echoes of other times and places 
but also are themselves subtly changed and redefined. There are two particularly important 
aspects to this interaction between ancient and modern. The first is the way in which 
Walcott explores the role and identity of the poet. 

His view of the poet as craftsman sits easily with his sensitivity to the poetic language and 
formal techniques used by earlier artists. In this sense a poet is the carrier of a past 
tradition. However, Walcott combines this with a sense of the poet as a unique voice, an 



innovator, bringing together past and present, and in so doing, creating a tingling new 
awareness. 

In A stage version of the Odyssey Walcott has combined ancient and modern to develop this 
idea. He draws on the Homeric concept of the poet as singer and improviser. To present this 
dramatically he created the figure of a Blues singer from the American South: 

'Gone sing 'bout that man because his stories please us. 

Who saw trials and tempests for ten years after Troy. 

I'm Blind Billy Blue, my main man's sea-smart Odysseus, 

Who the God of the Sea drove crazy and tried to destroy. ' 

Walcott's aim was to introduce 'the most emblematic figure we have in the twentieth 
century ... someone who contains a history of the race ... someone who sings ballads, the 
preserver of the cultural memory' (Interview 1992). For Walcott, the twentieth century 
equivalent of the Homeric bard is the Blues singer. 

In his long poem Omeros, which is set in St Lucia, Walcott adds another dimension to the 
role of the poet. The blind ex-seaman Seven Seas is the counterpart to Homer's story-telling 
tradition. However, in addition, Walcott uses the voice of the narrator of the poem to 
explore the pain which can be experienced by a poet. In Omeros the narrator is still partly 
the carrier of the language and voices of the past but he also claims to have his own unique 
message. This claim sets the poet apart and suggests a rather modern and Romantic image 
of the isolated artist. However, to signal its importance and convey the suffering involved, 
Walcott uses the image of a character from Greek mythology, Philoctetes, who was bitten 
by a snake while on the expedition to Troy (Iliad 1.718-723). Because his stinking wound was 
offensive to his colleagues, Philoctetes was left behind on the island of Lemnos but 
eventually had to be retrieved because the arrows from his bow were essential to the 
success of the Greeks in their war against the Trojans. Walcott likens the experience of a 
poet rejected by his own society to the sufferings of Philoctetes, suggesting too that the 
significance of the poet's language is as great as that of Philoctetes' arrows. 

Confronting the monster 

A second crucial role for the Greek echoes in Walcott's work is to explore what happens 
when a story or character is transplanted from one culture to another. For example, in 
Homer Odyssey IX, the Cyclops is portrayed as a strange monster not only because he eats 
his 'guests' but also because he lives an 'un-Greek' existence, isolated from settled 
agriculture, ships, trade, and social institutions. In A stage version of the Odyssey, Walcott's 
Cyclops similarly has anti-social eating habits, but his environment is very different. The 
stage directions describe' a long grey, empty wharf' where 'an oil drum rolls on'. There is 'no 



art, no theatre, no circuses even 1 . This Cyclops is a political tyrant. The bones of his victims 
are ground into ballast for motorways and he himself is incapable of showing human 
emotion, even of weeping. (He is also portrayed as physic ally grotesque.) In Homer, 
Odysseus threatens the Cyclops with the vengeance of Zeus, in Walcott the parting insult is 

'And learn, you bloody tyrants, that men can still think!' 

The shape of the Cyclops episode and its structural role in the Odyssey are kept by Walcott 
but the idea of what a late twentieth century audience might plausibly find 'monstrous' has 
had to be redefined. The audience is brought face to face with modern lifestyles and 
assumptions and is challenged to confront 'the monster within', emphasised not only by the 
contemporary elements in the staging but also by the casting, which allows the Cyclops to 
reappear as a loutish labourer in the final scene on Ithaka. 

So the 'tingle factor' in Walcott's drama and poetry is increased for those familiar with 
Homer's Cyclops (or with the Underworld in Odyssey XI, or with Greek rituals of animal 
sacrifice, or with the ambivalent relationship between slavery and Athenian imperial and 
cultural power ... the list could run on). The Romans, too, have a role to play in his poetry 
and those wanting a taster of how Walcott wrestles with the Classical past will enjoy the 
shorter poems in The Arkansas Testament (1987), especially 'A Latin Primer' and 'Roman 
Peace'. This volume has two sections. 'Here' considers Walcott's Caribbean experiences. 
'Elsewhere' addresses the wider world. There are poems about the Classical world in both 
sections. That is the fascination of his work. 
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